THE HOUSE OF COMMONS
shared by a new and rising class, part manufacturers,
part workmen; who now demanded a voice in the
government of the nation, proportionate to their
economic influence. Nonconformists, free-traders,
and of humble birth, they noted with irritation that
the country was run in the interests of Protectionists,
Anglicans and Lords. They clamoured for legal
reform, fiscal reform, religious emancipation; above
all they asked for that Parliamentary reform which, by
destroying the aristocratic monopoly of seats, would
readjust the balance of government in their favour.
And they invoked all manner of novel and alarming
doctrines, Equality, the Rights of Man, the Principle
of Utility, to give moral justification to their claims.
How far and in what manner these claims might be
granted, by what means existing institutions could be
modified in harmony with the new balance of power,
were to be the problems that occupied the next forty
years of English history.
Once more fundamental issues were raised. And
the old parties had to decide which side they were
going to take in the struggle. This was easy enough for
the Tories. They had always approved of privilege,
and disliked tradesmen. But the Whigs were more
ambiguously placed. For, though in theory they con-
sidered themselves the upholders of progress and
liberty, in fact they had a vested interest in the existing
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